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TWO SERIES OF PK TESTS ON 
PARAMECIA 


By Nice, RICHMOND 


INTRODUCTION a 

THE following experiments were designed to test ‘whether an 
ability of PK exists which would influence the behaviour of proto- 
zoa. Paramecia were chosen as suitable subjects for these tests 
because they are very common, are easily recognized, and usually 
swim about in random fashion in search of food.1 The purpose 
of the experiments was to influence, by thought alone, the direction 
in which a chosen animalcule would swim during a selected period. 

The method of assessing the success of each attempt, which was 
made under a low-power microscope (magnification x75), was to 
divide the field of view of the microscope into four by cross wires 
in the eyepiece of the instrument (Figure I). The attempt was 
timed by a stop-watch for a given period, and the quadrant con- 
taining the paramecium at the end of this time was noted. The 
quadrant into which the paramecium was to be willed was selected 
by turning up cards from an ordinary pack of playing cards, each 
‘suit indicating one of the four divisions. 


PROCEDURE IN THE FIRST SERIES 


_ A sample of water containing paramecia and mud particles was 
placed on a flat microscope slide and a cover slip placed over it to 
prevent movement due to air currents on the surface of the water. 
A typical field of view at the start of an attempt is shown in 


Figure I. 


The paramecium is a single-celled organism, about o-or ins. long. 
is common in all natural pond water and propels itself in the water by 
moving the hair-like processes (cilia) on its body. 
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A paramecium was then chosen which was making more or less 
random movements about the field of view. No attempts were 
made on paramecia swimming in a straight line, for these were 
moving too fast, and it was thought that strong stimuli were al- 
ready acting upon them. The microscope stage was then moved to 
bring the paramecium under the cross wires, as in Figure I. A 
stop-watch timing of 15 seconds was started, and at the same mo- 
ment a card indicating one of the quadrants was turned up. 

The timing, card-turning, and scoring may be done by a second 
person if these activities disturb the concentration of the experi- 
menter. In this first series some tests were made with this 


CROSS WIRE 


PARAMECIUM 


Figure I 
TYPICAL FIELD OF VIEW IN First SERIES 


assistance and some without, with no noticeable change in the 
results. ‘There was, nevertheless, a possibility of some error in the 
timing in this series, and the technique was improved for the 
second series of tests. 

The experimenter then attempted, by thought alone, to drive 
the paramecium into the quadrant selected by the card. Precisely 
at the end of the 15 seconds the position of the paramecium was 
noted, together with the selected quadrant. The microscope stage 
was again moved to centre the paramecium under the cross wires 
and another attempt was then made. When the paramecium swam 
out of the field of view during the test period the exit quadrant 
was scored. Tests were considered void in which the paramecium 
appeared under a cross wire at the end of the period. 


4 
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A separate series of runs was also made, interspersed with the 
tests already described, in which the procedure was exactly the 
same as above except that no conscious effort was made to influence 
the paramecia and the card was not turned up until the end of the 
15-second period. 

I have called these ‘control’ runs to distinguish them from the 
‘attempts’, although perhaps this term is not entirely appropriate 
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Figure IT 
DEVIATIONS FROM CHANCE EXPECTATION. SERIES I 


since there was a target (post-determined) for each and, as Dr 
Rhine has commented, the possibility was not excluded of the 
experimenter becoming aware of the card extrasensorily and then 
applying the influence unconsciously either in a positive or nega- 
tive direction. 


RESULTS OF THE FIRST SERIES 


Figure II shows the deviations from chance obtained in the 794 
‘attempts’ and 799 ‘controls’ which make up this series. The 
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final results are tabulated in Table I. Although the field of view 
of the microscope is divided into four, the chance expectation is 
taken to be one half. This is because I suspected that influence 
applied in one direction would sometimes have its effect in the 
diametrically opposite direction, according to the kind of mental 
work employed. The experimenter may either influence the 
paramecium according to his conscious will, or alternatively he 
may set up an unconscious resistance which will strengthen 
its direct opposite, in this case the equivalent of scoring in the 
diametrically opposite quadrant. 

As it was not possible to ensure that the thought process was 
controlled correctly, both the chosen quadrant and that dia- 
metrically opposite were, for assessment purposes, counted as 
targets, although during the experiment only the selected quadrant 
was treated as such. It should be remembered, however, that the 
experimenter was aware of a success in the opposite quadrant even 
though he would will towards the selected one. The results for 
the selected quadrant and the one diametrically opposite may be 
found in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Series I Series II | Series I & II 


Number of Runs 794. 701 1495 
Deviation in 
chosen direction +31°5 +77°75 +109'25 
Deviation in ; 
‘Attempt’ opposite direction +54°5 +15°75 + 70°25 
Runs Se ee Sees ae eee 
Total Deviation +86 +93'5 +179°5 
Critical Ratio + 61 + 7:06 He 19:28 
Percentage success QR 7 +2677, + 24 
Number of Runs 799 701 1500 
‘Control’ Deviation 415 —15°5 — 57 
Runs $A 
Critical Ratio — 2°94 Bre IA — 2°94 
Percentage success = 10°4 — 44 - i 


Assessing the ‘attempt’ runs first, shown in Figure II by the 


curve above the chance (0) line, the total of 86 extra-chance suc- 
cesses 1n 794 attempts gives a critical ratio of +6-1. Turning then — 


to the ‘control’ runs (shown in Figure II by the curve below the 
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chance line), there appears the peculiar circumstance of a signifi- 
cant negative deviation of 41-5 (C.R. — 2:94). 

Another useful way of evaluating these results has been sug- 
gested by Dr Thouless which expresses the success as a per- 
centage of the attempts made. Thus, in the ‘attempts’ of the first 
series, chance would predict 397 successes. There are, however, 
86 more than this, which means that 86 predicted failures have 
been turned into successes. As there are also 397 failures pre- 
dicted, the proportion of successful runs is 86/397—i.e. 21-7 per 
cent. 

In the ‘control’ runs the percentage of ‘success’ is — 10-4, or 
about 1 in ro less correspondence with the chosen quadrants than 
predicted by chance. 


_CONSIDERATION OF THE RESULTS OF THE FfRST SERIES 


An interesting and quite unexpected factor in the,results is the 
negative deviation in the ‘control’ runs. Figure II indicates that 
not only is a negative deviation obtained, but the curve of this 
deviation bears a crude likeness to the positive curve in the 
‘attempt’ runs. 

This significant negative deviation can only reasonably be 
thought of as the result of ESP, unless so large a deviation can be 
considered attributable to chance. It is only in the mind of the 
experimenter that the relation between target and card suit exists ; 
it is thus reasonable to suppose that his mind is the only link 
existing between the pack of cards and the direction the para- 
mecium will take, and that it is responsible for the negative devia- 
tion found experimentally. In practice this means that the experi- 
menter must have extrasensory knowledge of the card suit before 
he can influence the paramecium effectively in ‘control’ runs. 

If the resemblance between the two curves of Figure II is due 
to ‘negative’ PK applied through extrasensory perception of the 
card, there would probably be a relation between the rate of suc- 
cess of ‘attempts’ and ‘controls’ made at approximately the same 
date. The average deviation per 100 tests, and date, is tabulated 
below. This shows an approximate resemblance between 
‘attempts’ and ‘controls’ made on the same day, or within a day 
of one another (except for those made on 24 and 25 April 1948, 
which are discussed later). 

This would seem to indicate that when one is successful in a 
normal PK run, one is at the same time successful in keeping the 
‘controls’ well below chance expectation by ESP and PK, and if 
one faculty is disturbed the other is also. 
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Date 


(April 1948) 
h 


13t 
15th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
21st 
22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 


TABLE II 
Average Deviation per 100 
Attempts Controls 
9°35 
8-5 
II's 
II‘9 
8-0 7°83 
7 hs 
3°5 2°6 
O'5 
17°0 8-0 
22°0 6°2 
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As this series of tests progressed, the number of ‘control’ runs 
carried out were gradually allowed to lag behind the total number 
of ‘attempts’. At the same time the successes obtained in the 
‘attempt’ runs began to fall off until on 22 April a deviation of 
only 3:5 per 100 was obtained. (See Table II and Figure III— 
solid line.) Upon noticing this at the time, it seemed that there 
might be a connexion between the negative deviation in the ‘con- 
trol’ runs and the successes obtained in the ‘attempts’; so on 
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23 April ‘controls’ were made to bring the total number up to the 
same as for ‘attempts’ (Figure IV), and thereafter I intended to 
keep them in step. To this end, on 24 April, 40 ‘controls’ were 
made after every 40 ‘attempts’ (Figure II), which gave the highest 
success yet obtained. Carrying this idea further on 25 April ‘con- 
trol’ runs were carried out after every 5 ‘attempts’. This gave the 
highest positive deviation of all (Figure II). 


100 200 300 400 500 60 
TOTAL TESTS 
“ UPWARD CURVE: "ATTEMPT" 
DOWNWARD CURVE: "CONTROL" 


Figure IV 


Sotip Ling sHows ‘ConTROL’ RUNS MADE ON 23 APRIL 1948 TO BRING 
THEM INTO STEP WITH ‘ATTEMPT’ Runs. Series I 
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These last two results are in sharp contrast to the previous two, 
and the negative deviation does not correspond with the positive 
one as did the earlier tests (see Table II). Some fundamental 
change was caused by keeping the ‘control’ runs in step with the 
‘attempts’. 

One of the possible interpretations of this result is to consider 
the ‘control’ series as releasing forces formed in opposition to the 
intention of the experimenter, whether these are thought of as exist- 
ing solely in the mind of the experimenter, or in some psychic 
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structure including the paramecia. In either case these forces 
would be released through the mechanism of extrasensory per- 
ception of the suit of the selecting card by the experimenter in the 
‘control’ series. 

The small negative deviation obtained on 24 and 25 April, 
where high positive scores were made, is also in keeping with this 
compensative explanation. If a compensating force is being built 
up, the more often it can be released the less effect it will produce 
in negative deviation in the ‘control’ runs and depressive effect in 
the ‘attempt’ runs. 


PARAMECIUM 
FILTER STRIP 


SCRATCH 
( DIVIDING LINE ) 


Figure V 
TYPICAL FIELD OF VIEW IN SECOND SERIES 


CHANGES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE SECOND SERIES 


Other than the decision to make this series with ‘controls’ 
closely interspersed with ‘attempt’ runs, it was suggested by a 
number of people that borderline cases, where the paramecium is 
near the cross wire at the end of the 15-second period, might be 
misjudged in favour of a high score. I agreed that this was a 
possible source of error, and devised a guarding procedure to 
overcome it. 

The cross wires in the eyepiece of the microscope were replaced — 
by crossed strips of light blue gelatin filter, with a scratch longi- 
tudinally down the centre of each, giving a field of view as shown 
in Figure V. As can be seen from this illustration, the scratches — 
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take the place of the cross wires and the width of filter on each side 
of the scratch is about the width of a paramecium when viewed 
under x75 magnification. 

All scores were to be noted down as usual, and in addition all 
those in which the paramecium was within, or partly within, the 
area covered by the filter strips at the end of the 15-second period. 
If misjudgements were made to favour a high score within the 
filter area, the average scoring rate for results within this area 
would be higher than for results in which the paramecium was else- 
where in the field, so that comparison of average scores within and 


Figure VI 
FIFTEEN-SECOND DELAY CIRCUIT _ 

Before the beginning of a trial the linked switches S1 and Sz are as shown in 
the figure, and the condenser is discharged through the resistance Rt. When a 
trial is due to begin, S1 is pressed on (automatically releasing Sz), and the con- 
denser takes 15 seconds to charge up to the striking voltage of the neon (110 volts). 
The neon then flashes, flooding the field of view with red light and a spot 
judgment can easily be made. 


outside the filter area would detect any misjudgement near the 
dividing line. 

_ In addition to errors on the dividing line, misjudgements could 
also be made in timing the 15-second period, and this also could 
be made unconsciously to favour the score. This would apply 
almost entirely where no assistance was used in timing the period. 
To get over this difficulty while working alone, a neon indicator 
tube was strapped immediately under the microscope slide, to 
which the 15-second delay circuit shown in Figure VI was con- 
ed to enable a spot judgement to be made. 
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RESULTS OF THE SECOND SERIES 


This series consists of 7or ‘attempts’ and 7o1 ‘controls’, the 
‘controls’ being made after every 5 or every 1 ‘attempt’. The differ- 
ence between these was only one of personal convenience; thescor- 
ing shows no advantage to either. Making 5 ‘attempts’ and then 
5 ‘controls’ made the better working rhythm. The deviations ob- 
tained are plotted in Figure VII and the final results are shown in 
Table I. 

Of the 444 successes in the ‘attempt’ rums, 253 were in the 
desired direction and 191 in the diametrically opposite one (Devia- 
tion +93°5; C.R. +7-06; percentage success 26-7). In the 
‘control’ runs there is a negative deviation of 15-5 (C.R. — 1-17). 

Of 501 ‘attempts’ which were made with the guarding procedure, 
96 ended within the guarded area, giving an average deviation of 
+104 per 100 trials. The remaining 405 trials gave an average 
deviation of +13-°7 per 100, showing that the scoring is, if any- 
thing, slightly disfavoured by judgements near the dividing line. 

106 trials were made using a magnification of x 25 instead of the 
usual x75 (Figure VII). The results of these were markedly 
poor, only 58 out of 106 being successes (Dev. +5). This low 
scoring agrees with an impression obtained during the tests that 
the first impulse of influence appears to be the strongest, and that its 
maintenance during the whole 15-second period is difficult. 
When a x75 magnification is used, the paramecium often leaves 
the field of view during the first half of the attempt period (when 
the departure quadrant is scored), and in consequence the first 
part of any influence the experimenter has will have more effect. 
During the trials using x 25 magnification, the paramecium very 
rarely left the field of view during the whole 15 seconds, and the 
effort to influence it had to be maintained for the whole period. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE RESULTS OF THE SECOND SERIES 


The high rate of success in the ‘attempt’ runs, the general 
straightness of the plot (Figure VII) (discounting the period of 
x 25 magnification), and the small negative deviation in the ‘con- 
trol’ runs, is in keeping with the explanation put forward for some 
of the secondary effects in the first series (page 583). . 

The results of the tests using x25 magnification indicate that 
this is a fairly critical factor with which the length of test period 
may be interdependent. 

The first part of the ‘control’ curve of the first and second series 
(Figures IT and VII) bears a similarity which is worth noting, al- 
though no conclusions may be drawn from only two such results. 
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When more tests of this nature have been made it will be possible 
to see whether this form occurs to a significant extent. 
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Figure VII 
Deviations From CHANce in Sexies IIL 


CONCLUSION © 


The overall results of these two series of tests are tabulated in 
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score. This, together with the practice of allowing diametrically 
opposite results as successes without prejudicing the statistical 
procedure, may have the effect of reducing or eliminating the 
causes of decline, which are probably psychological. 

If the faculties of ESP and PK are accepted, however, there is 
the possibility of results being biassed by these abilities in favour 
of a theory held by the experimenter ; successes being uncon- 
sciously reduced under circumstances in which the theory may 
predict chance results. The lack of reproduceability in this type 
of work makes it very difficult to find out whether this occurs or 
not, but unless such secondary effects are found to be generally 
reproduceable they cannot be taken as more than reflections of the 
psychological situation in the experiment in which they occur. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE ELECTRO- 
ENCEPHALOGRAPHY OF MEDIUMISTIC 
TRANCE 


By C. C. Evans aNnD EDWARD OSBORN 
INTRODUCTION 


Ir it be accepted (a) that in mediumistic trance information has 
been given which could not have been obtained by normal means, 
and (b) that the trance state is an essential factor in the process, it 
is important that inquiry should be made into the nature of the 
trance itself. Even if the genuineness of the phenomena be 
regarded as open to question, it is still of interest to try to discover 
whether the mediumistic trance possesses distinctive features of 
its own. 

There are those who regard it as a state of hysterical dissocia- 
tion, in which ‘a greater or smaller part of the personality takes 
command and dictates the general behaviour, the rest of the normal 
personality becoming apparently incapable of consciousness for 
the time being and having no influence on conduct’.! It has also 
been described as a state of ‘self-induced hypnosis’. Such 
opinions have been based on personal judgements, because no 
objective evidence has been available. It was in an attempt to 
provide data whose interpretation would not depend on individual 
assessment that an exploratory experiment with the electro- 


1 Henderson and Gillespie, A Text-book of Psychiatry, 7th ed. (Lond 
Oxford University Press, 1950), p. 179. — ee e = 
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encephalograph ! was carried out in the Society’s rooms on 20 
and 21 September 1951. Although the electro-encephalograph 
has been used for clinical purposes for some years, the principal 
difficulty has been to find as subjects for experiments mediums 
whose trance is regarded as genuine and who are able to enter the 
trance state in the conditions required for the recording of the 
E.E.G, The experimenters were fortunate in securing the full 
co-operation of Mrs Eileen Garrett as subject, and welcome this 
opportunity of thanking her publicly for making possible what is 
believed to be the first experiment of its kind to be carried out in 
this country. 

A few general remarks about the E.E.G. may be helpful. The 
electrical activity of the cortex consists of more or less continuous 
rhythmic fluctuations of potential. In normal adults, awake, 
relaxed, and with eyes closed, the brain rhythm, in the absence of 
specific stimulation, ranges in frequency from 8 to 13 cycles per 
second, with an average of about 10 c/s., while the amplitude may 
fluctuate spontaneously. Both frequency and ampl?tude vary from 
individual to individual, and to some extent within the E.E.G. of 
a single individual. This rhythm, which is known as the alpha 
rhythm, is suppressed by attention or perception. During the 
process of going to sleep, marked changes occur in the E.E.G. 
The various stages may be described in general terms as follows : 
(a) relaxed and resting, but awake—normal alpha rhythm, followed 
by diminution of amplitude; (4) drowsy, entering the stage of 
light sleep—the alpha rhythm fades away and short spindles of 
faster activity often appear, followed by slow waves of 4 to 5 c/s. ; 
(c) real sleep—spindle-shaped bursts of waves, about 14 c/s., 
appear, and slow waves increase in magnitude and decrease in 
frequency ; (d) deep sleep—spindles disappear, and slow waves 
become very large and very slow, less than 1 c/s. 

In cases of hysterical dissociation there is no change in the 
alpha rhythm. It is also regarded as established that in hypnosis 
the E.E.G. shows none of the characteristics present in sleep 
records. If, therefore, the E.E.G. in mediumistic trance were not 


in accordance with these findings—and there are reports 2 which 


give reason for thinking that this may be so—this would indicate 


1The electro-encephalograph is an instrument for recording the 
electrical activity of the cerebral cortex. Electrical discharges, picked up 
by electrodes normally placed on the scalp, are amplified about a million- 
fold and activate inkwriting oscillographs which trace records on a 
moving strip of paper. The resulting record is known as an electro- _ 
encephalogram—E.E.G. for short. : : 

2 For example, Thomson, Forbes, and Bolles, ‘Brain potential rhythms 
in a case showing self-induced apparent trance states’, Amer. F. Psychiat., 


1937, 93, 1313-14. 
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that it was not identical with hysterical dissociation or the hypnotic 
state. 

Those who took part in the experiment were Dr C. C. Evans, 
head of the Department of Electro-physiology at Belmont Hos- 
pital, Sutton, Surrey; Dr E. B. Strauss, Physician for Psycho- 
logical Medicine at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, London ; F. Wil- 
son, of the Development Laboratory of the Edison Swan Electric 
Company ; and Mrs K. M. Goldney and Edward Osborn, both 
members of the Council of the Society. The Council are greatly 
indebted to the Edison Swan Electric Company for lending an 8- 
channel electro-encephalograph and frequency analyser for the 
experiment. 

E. O. 


EXPERIMENTAL SET-UP 


An 8-channel ink-writing recorder was used in conjunction 
with a frequency analyser.1 Six channels were used to record the 
E.E.G., while another recorded the E.C.G.? and another the 
PGR 

The 6 E.E.G. channels could be arranged to record either in one 
continuous chain extending from low down on the right temporal 
area, up over the vertex and down to the left temporal area ; or, 
alternatively, in two parallel rows each about 2 inches from, and 
on opposite sides of, the mid-line, and running in the A.P. direc- 
tion, each row utilising 3 channels. 

The subject was seated in a chair for all experiments, and a 
microphone close by recorded all conversations and utterances on a 
magnetic tape recorder. At 30-second intervals a time signal was 
recorded simultaneously on the sound track (through a second 
microphone) and on the E.E.G. record for the purpose of syn- 
chronising the two records. 


+ An instrument which resolves a compound wave form into its simple 
sinusoidal components. The E.E.G. often contains several oscillations 
of different frequency compounded together, and sometimes it is re- 
quired to know the actual frequencies of the components present, in 
addition to seeing the composite wave form. 

* The electrocardiogram is a record of the electrical changes accom- 
panying the muscular contractions of the heart, and in this case was 
recorded to observe the changes in the heart rate during the various 
phases of the experiment. 

*'The psychogalvanic-reflex depends on the changes of electrical 
resistance of the skin which accompany changes in the emotional state of 
the subject under test. Any stimulus word given, or other sound or 
situation which causes emotional change in the subject, results in a 
deflection of the recording instrument which is beyond voluntary control 
of the subject. 
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Recordings were made on the two successive evenings of 20 and 
21 September 1951, and the sequence of events and results of both 
occasions will be dealt with in turn. 


20 September 


Preliminary samples of the resting E.E.G. were taken, with the 
subject seated in a chair but not attempting to go into the trance 
state. Recordings were made for 7 minutes with the electrodes 
arranged in the A.P. lines, and then for 6 minutes in the trans- 
verse plane. 

The resting record was of low voltage, and showed an alpha 
rhythm of 11 c/s. dominant, but this was poorly maintained, and 
at times was absent altogether. Traces of faster activity (beta 


A.P. arrangement Transverse arrangement 


rhythm) and of slower activity (theta rhythm) were also present at 
times, but without any definite localization. The record is rather 
lacking in any decisive rhythm or in localization of specific 
features, and in that respect does not lend itself readily to accurate 
or detailed description. Such inhibition of alpha rhythm is often 


caused by mental apprehension or by the subject taking a vital ——__ 


interest in the proceedings, and being unable to relax sufficiently. 
This factor was probably partly responsible for the low voltage of 
the activity, as at the end of the experiment, just before switching 
off, the amplitude of alpha activity was greater than at the start. 
It was decided that the A.P. arrangement for recording was the 
most informative, and recording was continued thus while the 
subject was asked to go into trance. In this phase a coarse tremor 
of the eyes and eyelids became apparent, and was recorded as an 
artefact in the frontal leads of the E.E.G.; this eye tremor re- 
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mained a constant feature of the trance state. There was also 
increase in the muscular tone of the arm, which probably reflected 
a generalised increase of muscle tone. This was recorded as an 
artefact in the channel recording the P.G.R. from the hand and 
wrist, and, combined with clenching movements, completely 
masked any P.G.R. response. 

The heart rate rose from about 93 during the resting record to 
about 105 during the commencement of the trance state, and there 
was much yawning. 

After about 2 minutes, the alleged Control ‘Uvani’ began to 
make some utterances, and it was assumed that trance had com- 
menced. 

For the sake of clarity, the sequence of events is given below 
with the times of occurrence : 

Time 

Zero Subject asked to go into trance—pronounced eye 
tremor, yawning, increased muscle tone and move- 
ments, increase of heart rate. No appreciable change 
in E.E.G. 

+2 mins, First utterances of Uvani heard, and Mrs Goldney 
establishing a conversation. 

+4 mins. Uvani talking freely about Harry Price, and continued 
to do so for some while. 
No appreciable change in the eye tremor, nor muscle 
tone nor E.E.G. Subject now less restless. 

+7' 20" Uvani asked by Mrs Goldney to try and relax the 
muscles and eyes of the medium but without any change 
resulting. 

+8’ 20" Mrs Goldney inquired whether Uvani considered the 
state of trance light or deep, and the reply was that he 
‘thought the trance was light’. 

+8’ 40” Subject becoming more restless—much movement 
artefact on P.G.R. channel. Pulse 108. E.E.G. no 
appreciable change—low voltage as seen in the initial 
recording. 

+9’ 20” Uvani now asked by Mrs Goldney to remain present 
but to be silent for a while, and to try to keep the 
medium still. This was followed by a marked reduc- 
tion in the eye tremor. 

+9' 50” ‘The first significant change in the E.E.G. was observed. 
The amplitude increased by about 100% and 4-5 c/s. 
activity appeared in conjunction with rather unstable 
alpha rhythm in all channels. The increase in cortical 
activity persisted for about 30 seconds until the silence 
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was broken by Mrs Goldney speaking again. The 
pulse rate fell to about 93. 

Mrs Goldney speaks, and the E.E.G. resumes its for- 
mer character. 

Mrs Goldney asks Uvani to open the medium’s eyes, 
and a few seconds later Mrs Goldney opens them with 
her own fingers. There is no significant change in the 
E.E.G., but the eye tremor temporarily increases in 
frequency, and muscle artefacts become superimposed 
on the frontal channels. 

Eyes closed again, and Uvani asked to remain silent as 
before. In spite of a longer period of silence lasting 
1’ 40”, no increase of amplitude was observed as before. 
Mrs Goldney again speaks to Uvani. Eye tremor now 
increases in amplitude. E.E.G. remains essentially the 
same. 

Uvani asked by Mrs Goldney to leave ,the subject 
temporarily, her other Control, ‘Abdul Latif’, requested 
to take control. pe 

Uvani still present—asked again to call Abdul Latif. 
Silence—awaiting Abdul Latif. 

Medium sighing—head bent forward. Eye tremor 
moderate. Pulse rate 105. E.E.G. low voltage and as 
in preliminary record. 

Medium raises head and becomes more restless. 
Muscle tone increases. 

Laughing. Abdul Latif takes control, and remains 
talking for nearly 2 minutes, during which time the in- 
creased muscle tone remains present. 

Abdul Latif requested to remain present, but be silent 
for a while—no appreciable change in record, except for 
reduction of movement artefact. 

Abdul Latif invited to talk again. 

Eye tremor and frontal muscle artefacts pronounced. 
Dr Strauss requests Abdul Latif to relax medium’s 
tremor, but no appreciable change is recorded. 

Abdul Latif asks Dr Strauss to place his fingers on the 
medium’s eyelids, but again no appreciable relaxation 
is obtained. 

Mrs Goldney requests Abdul Latif to leave, and allow 
medium to come out of trance. 

A noticeable decrease of the eye tremor and muscle 
artefact followed this request. 

Sudden increase in movements and muscle tension. 


- Medium sighing, and coming out of trance. - 
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+26’ 55” Out of trance. Eye tremor and muscle tremor artefacts 
disappear temporarily, and spontaneous brain rhythms 
show some increase. 

+27’ 10” Burst of normal alpha rhythm of about 2 seconds dura- 
tion, of the greatest amplitude yet recorded in this 
experiment. ‘Traces of low voltage theta rhythms are 
still present. 

+28’ 10” Recording ceased. 


21 September 


This session again began with recording in the ‘normal’ state 
with the A.P. grouping of electrodes as used previously. After 
some minutes of relatively low voltage and ill-defined activity, as 
recorded at the commencement of the previous session, the alpha 
rhythm became more prominent, and approximately 30 seconds 
later some 5 c/s. theta rhythm appeared, mainly in the parieto- 
occipital leads, either replacing normal alpha rhythm or else super- 
imposed on it. This phase lasted some 15 seconds, and gradually 
disappeared, leaving once again the lower voltage and irregular 
rhythms as seen at the start. Pulse rate was approximately 7o. 
This change, involving increase of amplitude and the presence of 
slower frequencies, and also considerable reduction of eye tremor 
artefact, was similar to that described in the first experiment, when 
the Control was asked to remain silent on the first occasion. This 
time, however, the medium was not in trance. 

After several more minutes recording, no further changes 
occurred, and Dr Strauss began to induce the hypnotic state.1 
The immediate response to this was a violent temporary increase 
in the eye movement artefacts, but no significant change occurred 
in the E.E.G. throughout the period of hypnosis. 


Time 
Zero Hypnosis commences—no significant E.E.G. change. 
+1’ 20” Considered to be in the hypnotic state. 


+4'0" Dr Strauss suggests that Mrs Garrett shall pass from 
hypnotic ‘sleep’ into real sleep. 

+4' 40" Silence—no E.E.G. change. 

+7’ 40" Silence still maintained—no E.E.G. change. Dr 
Strauss now suggests that Mrs Garrett shall pass back 


from ‘real’ sleep to hypnotic ‘sleep’. No significant 
E.E.G. change. 


1Mrs. Garrett had, according to her own statement, been hypnotised 
on several previous occasions. Ina preliminary test before this session 
began, she appeared to respond to hypnotic suggestions given by Dr 
Strauss. The other experimenters were not present at the time. 


” 
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Dr Strauss now suggests Mrs Garrett shall pass into the 
trance state. 

Movements and yawning. At times some well-defined 
11 c/s. alpha rhythm in the E.E.G. 

Mrs Goldney asks, ‘Is that you, Uvani?’ 
ment artefacts more prominent. 

Uvani replies, speaking slowly. 

Uvani talking. Muscle tension increased, and showing 
as artefact on P.G.R. channel. Eye movement artefacts 
increased. 

A cushion placed under Mrs Garrett’s arms to give 
more comfortable support, in an attempt to reduce the 
muscle artefact in the P.G.R. channel. 

Dr Strauss gives ‘suggestion’ that the arms become 
more relaxed—no appreciable result. 

Mrs Goldney talking to Uvani. Muscle and eye move- 
ment artefacts still present, and no appregiable change 
in the general E.E.G. pattern. 

Uvani still talking. 

Mrs Goldney talking with Uvani. 

Uvani asked to remain silent for a while. 

Increase in amplitude of rhythms by about 100% and 
also increase in the slower components at about 5-6 c/s. 
Gradual and spontaneous return to original amplitude 
and pattern of rhythms. 

Dr Strauss talking to Uvani; suggests that he should 
leave, and that the medium should transfer again to the 
hypnotic state. No appreciable E.E.G. change. 
Medium now out of trance, but in hypnotic state and 
told to wake in one minute’s time. 

Opening eyes and general movements—awake. No 
significant change in E.E.G. 

Recording ceased. 


Eye move- 


SUMMARY 


The E.E.G., as already stated, is of low voltage and at times 
shows some 11 c/s. alpha rhythm but at other times is unstable 
and no clearly defined rhythms can be described. 

A slight but significant change occured on three occasions in the 
two sittings: (1) while taking a sample of ‘normal’ record before 
the trance state and in silence ; (2) and (3) while in trance but 
with the Control silent. 

The change was characterised by a fairly sudden increase of 
amplitude, of about 100%, although the voltage was low through- 
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out all records, and by the appearance of 5-6 c/s. activity, which 
was most prominent in the parietal areas. On one occasion this 
new pattern disappeared when the Control was addressed, while 
on the two other occasions it disappeared spontaneously. As this 
changed pattern occurred out of trance as well as in trance, it can 
not be claimed that it is related to the trance state. A condition 
common to the three occurrences was silence. Spontaneous 
changes in the E.E.G. are often caused by the subject becoming 
temporarily drowsy, and this may be the explanation of the 
changes observed in these experiments. 

There was no significant E.E.G. change when the subject went 
into or came out of either the trance state or the hypnotic state. 

Eye tremor and muscular tension appeared to be maximal in the 
trance states. 

The P.G.R. readings were masked by movement artefacts to 
such an extent as to be unreliable, and are therefore ignored as 
such. 

In conclusion, I would stress that this is only a factual account 
of preliminary tests carried out on one individual, and that no 
claims are made to prove nor disprove the genuineness of medium- 


istic trance by this means. 
C.. Cai 


REVIEWS 


WesT AFRICAN PsYCHOLOGY: a comparative study of psycho- 
logical and religious thought. By G. Parrinder. London, 
Lutterworth Press, 1951. (Lutterworth Library, Vol. 
XXXVII) ix, 220 pp. 255. 

In this volume Dr Parrinder, who was for some years doing 
missionary work in French West Africa and is now at University 
College at Ibadan, discusses and summarises the various psycho- 
logical and religious beliefs of some West African peoples. Al- 
though the book is really a summary of such beliefs, Dr Parrinder 
shows himself well aware of the linguistic pitfalls into which so 
many anthropologists have fallen. He points out that there is 
something to be said for the African view that white people cannot 
understand things that Africans know, and that when their beliefs 
are described in a European language, the idea in the translator’s 
mind may be very different from what the African actually thinks. — 

From the point of view of the psychical researcher the book 
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‘contains much of interest, although it is clear that Dr Parrinder 
has not attempted any really serious investigation. He notes the 
presence of phenomena which may be classed under such headings 
as possession, hypnotism, telepathy, and clairvoyance, and has a 
good deal to say on African dreams and their interpretation accord- 
ing to modern Western standards. He points out that the mechan- 
ism of the African mind is not different from that of the West, but 
that what is different is environment and tradition, a fact which 
ought never to be lost sight of when dealing with mediumship 
amongst African or Oriental peoples. But even when we take 
these things into account, it would seem that investigation, even 
though it be slight, indicates that the search for the supernormal in 
Africa might be as unrewarding as it is in Europe. Thus, in 
quoting the account of Dr Field’s work amongst the Ga people, 
the author shows that, in cases of glossolalia, knowledge of foreign 
tongues seems to proceed from the medium’s subconscious 
memories or from words and sentences which have been over- 
heard. y 

As a succinct account of the main features of West African 
psychology and religious ideas this book is useful, and it is to be 
hoped that later Dr Parrinder will be able to describe in greater 
detail some of those features which it is the duty of the psychical 
researcher to examine in whatever part of the world they may be 


found. 
E. J. DINGWALL 


MENTAL Propicies. By Fred Barlow. London, Hutchinson, 
1951. 256 pp. 12s. 6d. 

This is a fascinating and long overdue account of the extra- 
ordinary calculating feats performed by certain gifted individuals 
who have attracted public attention from time to time during the 
last 200 years. Many of them, such as Zerah Colburn, were at the 
height of their powers as young children and lost the ability when 
they reached maturity. Occasionally, as with George Parker 
Bidder, the power was retained in adult life. Most of us have 
heard of these two, but Barlow brings upwards of twenty others to 
our notice in chronological order. With Miss Shakuntala Devi 
(born 1920), who appeared recently on television, he brings us 
up to date. 

Many instances of the remarkable calculating achievements are 
given—for example, Colburn named the cube root of 413,993,348, 
677 in five seconds (answer, 7453). Johann Dase of Hamburg mul- 
tiplied 79,532,853 by 93,758,479 in 54 seconds. Maurice Dagbert 
of Calais raised 89 to the sixth power (496,981,290,961) in 10 
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seconds and gave the number of seconds in 58 years, allowing for 
leap-years, in 23 seconds (answer, 1,830,297,600). 

Barlow devotes a chapter to considering the modus operandi of 
the various prodigies. (There is almost a virgin field here for 
experiment.) Few of them were able to analyse the workings of 
their own brains. Bidder, however, says: ‘If I am asked the pro- 
duct of, say, 89 by 73, the answer (6497) comes immediately into 
my mind. I multiply 80 by 70, 80 by 3, 9 by 70 and g by 3.’ 
Dagbert and others made much use of mnemonics and in a later 
chapter the author reveals to us some of the secrets of stage 
‘mentalists’. For example, any reader can learn in a few minutes 
how to astonish his friends by giving with lightning speed the day 
of the week for any date from 1753 to 2,000 A.D. The Giant 
Memory Act, practised by many magicians, is also revealed and 
Mr Barlow’s own private code is a very ingenious one. 

There are chapters on arithmetical recreations and magic 
squares which lie rather outside the author’s chosen theme, but 
they make very interesting reading, and indeed entertaining and 
startling facts and stories worthy of quotation can be found on 


every other page. 
DI 


UNSEEN ADVENTURES. By Geraldine Cummins. London, Rider, 
1951. 183 pp. I5s. 

Members of the S.P.R. will welcome this book, written by a 
lady who has the rare distinction of being a contemporary auto- 
matist of repute. Like Mrs Osborne Leonard and Mrs Piper, 
Geraldine Cummins has invited scientific examination and 
criticism. Both she and her collaborator and recorder, the late 
Miss Gibbes, deserve the commendation and appreciation of all 
students of psychical research for their work in its cause. 

But on the evaluation of her published work many of us will 
part company with Miss Cummins. 

On page 46 of her book, she says: ‘My extra sense has not 
merely related these correct facts, which were unknown to me, it 
has also insisted that these messages come from people who are 
dead. Why does my extra or sixth sense invent this falsehood? 
For it is a falsehood if the dead do not survive.’ Then on page 133 
we read: ‘I am suspicious of the inventive powers of my sub- 
conscious mind.’ Alas, the history of psychical research shows 
how well founded are her suspicions! 

For people who are inclined to oversimplify the problem of 
mediumship, a perusal of the Smead Case in the Proceedings of the 
American S.P.R. and in our own Proceedings ‘The Psychology of 
Mrs Piper’s Trance’, by Mrs Sidgwick, will give them cause to 
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reflect. Mrs Smead, a non-professional medium, was the wife of 
a clergyman who was himself a keen student of psychical research. 
Mrs Smead went into trance and the information given in this 
state invariably claimed to come from the dead. Professor Hyslop 
was satisfied that the trance condition was genuine, but the facts 
clearly pointed to subliminal impersonation, and in this lengthy 
verbatim record there quite clearly emerges evidence that however 
honest and worthy a medium may be consciously, the danger of 
subconscious fabrication is always a factor with which we must 
reckon. The object of this paper was to illustrate the adapt- 
ability of the subconscious to the requirements of so-called com- 
munication. Mrs Sidgwick’s detailed analysis of the Piper 
mediumship made it obvious that there were excellent reasons for 
refusing to accept the ‘communications’ at their face value. Con- 
trary to a common view, and one apparently shared by Miss Cum- 
mins, mediumship has by no means been neglected by officers 
of the S.P.R. The fact is, it often raises far more problems than 
it solves. , 

Since those papers were written, further progress* has been 
made. On page 29 Miss Cummins states : ‘My communicators 
on the whole fail, while I am fairly successful in prophecy.... 
Their gross inaccuracy was to me evidential of a separate entity 
from myself using my hand....’ With this statement we need 
not concern ourselves. Nevertheless, it is evident that Miss 
Cummins regards precognition as strengthening the evidence for 
communication, but thanks to the work of Rhine, Soal, Carington 
and others, it has come to be regarded as experimentally estab- 
lished—in other words it is a form of ESP. Most of the sensitives 
employed by Osty never claimed to be in touch with the dead, yet 
not only were they able to acquire knowledge paranormally, but 
they were also successful in predicting events in the lives of people 
with whom they were able to make contact. 

It must be undue modesty which causes Miss Cummins to 
describe herself as ‘slow of speech and an uninformed conversa- 
tionalist’. A moderately successful authoress and playwright 
must be thought to possess an imagination capable of being 
drawn on. It is not difficult to conceive that the possession of 
ESP in addition could produce almost anything, and we need not 
necessarily postulate an extraneous personality to account for the 
material, however striking. 

On the other hand, the case of ‘Marguerite Foote’ mentioned in 
the Appendix to the book, which was originally printed in the 
Journal, is impressive. If an investigator is satisfied that the 
evidence from psychical research taken as a whole reveals an 
apparently non-physical level of the personality, capable of sur- 
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viving the dissolution of the body, then he might regard this as 
one of those rare cases pointing significantly to communication 
from the dead. He would, however, want much more informa- 
tion than is contained in the printed report. 

Miss Cummins devotes a chapter to psychometric and healing 
experiments. ‘The few examples of psychometry given do not 
justify specific conclusions, but in respect to healing Miss Cum- 
mins says: ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ Unfor- 
tunately we not only have an intangible pudding in this instance, 
but a purely hypothetical one. Patients were said to have been 
cured. It may very well have been the effect on the minds of the 
uninitiated of a few paranormally acquired facts which made them 
more susceptible to constructive suggestion. In the light of our 
present knowledge, however, we can only maintain the pro- 
verbially ‘open mind’. 

All students of psychical research should make a point of read- 
ing this book, not only because it is interesting but because we can 
trust Miss Cummins to give us the facts accurately. We are all at 
liberty to form our own conclusions. 

LzaH LONGMAN 


Morr THAN Meets THE Eye. By James Langham. With an 
Introduction by Lord Dunsany. London, Evans, 1951. 
xii, 214 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d. 

This book is written ina popular style and is not intended for 
the expert. Within the limits which he has set himself, Mr Lang- 
ham gives a very fair picture of the various types of phenomenon 
which have intrigued and puzzled men through the ages. He 
includes a description of modern methods of conducting ESP 
experiments and a short summary of research carried out in this 
field. There is even a chapter dealing with hoaxes which have 
been perpetrated on the Society for Psychical Research. 

Under the heading ‘Some Stage Mysteries’ Mr Langham dis- 
cusses various stage mystery acts and comments that, while the 
majority of such entertainers do not claim psychic faculties, the 
Piddingtons are an exception to the extent of their statement, ‘So 
far as we are concerned, telepathy works’. This would rather 
seem to depend on just what meaning the Piddingtons attach to 
the word ‘telepathy’. Mr Langham could have pointed out that 
this statement is a good example of the technique used by stage 
‘mind-readers’ to encourage belief in their possession of special 


powers. Avoiding any direct claim, they make ambiguous pro- 


nouncements, and in next to no time the uncritical credit them 


with psychic faculties. Members of the Magic Circle have 


ee eb 


7 
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assured me that a skilful illusionist can duplicate and even im- 
prove on all the turns in the Piddingtons’ repertoire. 

From ‘magicians’ he turns to the study of the minds of animals 
and states that while various animals are capable of realizing 
instinctively the power of man and the demands made upon them, 
it is the dog and horse that usually ‘react’ with greater speed and 
versatility, presumably because of their long familiarity with men’s 
ways. I am not sure from this remark whether we are meant to 
presume the inheritance of this acquired characteristic. How- 
ever this may be, he goes on to review a number of classic cases of 
calculating horses and talking dogs and other animals as well as 
some more modern ones. 

Up to this stage of the book, Mr Langham has generally just 
stated the known or reported facts, has pointed out any gaps there 
may be in our knowledge of what occurred, and left the reader to 
draw his own conclusions without any comment from himself. 
From this stage on, however, one finds such comments as, ‘I 
believe her story to be true although it is not corroborated by 
documentary evidence’ (p. 108) or ‘Both... are “second-hand”, 
but I have no reason to doubt their authenticity’ (p. 137). This is 
after earlier chapters where he has pointed out the essential 
requirements on which to base evidence. Mr Langham is, of 
course, as entitled to his own ideas as any of us, but it seems rather 
a pity that he should abandon the purely objective statement. 

Some of his ideas come out incidentally and it is rather startling 
to find (p. 139) the phrase ‘as the dreamer enters the body ...’. 
There has been no mention of astral travelling, but it makes one 
wonder. 

Ghosts and poltergeists are dealt with in the penultimate chap- 
ter, while the last is simply entitled ‘The Future Can Be Seen’ and 
is mainly composed of reported cases of ‘Second Sight’ from the 

ast. 
: There is a Bibliography and complete acknowledgement of 
sources and of help given by the Society. 

Blemishes in the book are few and unimportant, and it is 
greatly to be desired that all popular expositions of the subject 
should give as objective a picture to the general public of the state 
of present knowledge concerning matters pertinent to psychical 
research. 

H. S. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PsyCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Vol. 45, No. 4, October 1951. New York, A.S.P.R. $1.50. 

In honour of an English Quaker who settled in the United 
States and who was interested in psychical research, the John 
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William Graham Lectures have been founded. The first of the 
series was delivered in April 1951 by Professor C. J. Ducasse, one 
of the A.S.P.R. Board of Trustees, who makes a scholarly and 
penetrating survey of the whole field of paranormal phenomena. 
He has some interesting things to say on the intellectual dilemma 
which confronts many of us in the study of the work of Sir 
William Crookes (and elsewhere). ‘In the face of this [the con- 
ditions being beyond reproach], I submit that if, as indeed is the 
case, I still find psychological difficulty in believing that the 
levitations reported occurred, then there is for me only to confess 
that my psychological reluctance to follow where the evidence 
leads means that I am not as rational as I should be.’ 

Hereward Carrington in a short paper on Hypnosis gives his 
opinion that from the point of view of educing paranormal powers 
in hypnotic subjects, hypnotists have until now been barking up 
the wrong tree. Instead of saying, “You are sinking down deeper 
and deeper into relaxed sleep, etc.’ they should say, ‘You are 
rising higher and higher into a superconscious realm, etc.’ 

‘An Unusual and Recurrent Experience’ by Esther De Leau 
describes a typical haunting of the ‘evil presence’ type. An 
editorial comment by L.W.A. accords with my own assessment of 
the report and expresses it a lot better than I could. It is nota 
type of case that can be summarised briefly in a review. 

DLP. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“THE CLAIRVOYANT THEORY OF PERCEPTION’ 


Sir,—In reference to the review of my book, The Clairvoyant 
Theory of Perception, in the fournal (November-December 1951) 
the reviewer has, probably from lack of clearness of exposition on 
my part, drawn certain inferences that are contrary to the tenets of 
my thesis. Hence the following. 

First of all, no theory can be expected to provide a full and 
adequate explanation both in respect of normal and abnormal 
conditions of vision. On the other hand, if the Clairvoyant Theory 
is able to give a better explanation of vision in the case of the 
majority of normal conditions but is held to fail in a few abnormal 
conditions—and the conventional theories of vision are, aS we 
believe, incapable of adequately explaining even the majority of 
normal conditions of vision—then, as a working hypothesis, it is, 


Pine 
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we would contend, preferable to the latter. My thesis is, as your 
reviewer states, mainly a criticism of current theories of perception. 
If they have any basis in fact and are valid, the above contention 
of mine holds. I may cite here one of them, namely, the in- 
adequacy of the conventional theories to explain the compound 
vision of insects. 

As an example of abnormal conditions, the reviewer of my book 
states that distortion of clairvoyant vision due to cataract will not 
fit into my theory. He says: ‘ It seems to be a necessary con- 
sequence of this theory that diseases of the nervous system 
proximal to the retina should not affect vision. For if we consider 
the case of progressive cataract, as long as a glimmer of light can 
get through to the retina impulses will reach the cortex and there 
exercise their powers of evocation on the mind.’ 

With reference to the above the following two examples may be 
of interest. A resident of Nelson, New Zealand, had his lenses 
removed for cataract and had in consequence to wear three kinds 
of glasses, for long distance, middle distance, and short distance 
(for reading). Some years after the operation he had occasion to 
go to an optician to have the short glasses repaired. ° While the 
optician was fitting the repaired glasses he had to leave the patient 
to attend to a customer in an adjoining compartment. When he 
returned he was amazed to see the patient reading (without 
glasses) a pamphlet that happened to be lying on a table close 
beside him. The optician asked him to read out several passages 
in the pamphlet that he selected, and the patient accomplished this 
task correctly. On being asked how he could read without the 
glasses he replied that he had in the course of time and with prac- 
tice come to see things both near and distant, and even to read a 
book, but only for a short time as it brought on a headache. These 
details I unfortunately only obtained after the patient had died at 
the age of eighty years. I have every confidence in the truthfulness 
and integrity of the optician as I had known him for several years. 

A possible explanation of the above in terms of my theory 
would be as follows. The patient had learnt mentally by training 
to overcome the lack of well-defined and therefore weak stimula- 
tions of the retinae from the removal of the lenses, but there 
remained sufficient stimuli to initiate impulses up the optic 
nerves to evoke clairvoyant sight from points of view at the 
retinae. 

I read a book some time ago entitled A Hypnotist’s Case Book— 
the name of the author I have forgotten, and as I am writing this 
away from my home I cannot give it now—in which the author 
claimed to have effected in one case a permanent cure of blindness 
and in the second only an impermanent one. If the facts related 
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are genuine, they would seem to support the suggestion given 
above. 

(a) The case of a girl 16 years of age who was born only with a 
small part of the outer periphery of the retina intact, and con- 
sequently was totally blind. After a series of hypnotic treatments 
lasting several months the patient began first to distinguish fairly 
large block forms with no detail, then these forms gradually 
assumed more definite details or characteristics, and at the end of 
the treatment she perceived them in their natural colours, eventu- 
ally acquiring approximate normal vision. She was very keen to 
become a ballet dancer, and had so far recovered her sight after 
this hypnotic treatment that she was accepted as a pupil ina dancing 
academy, and eventually became a professional dancer in the ballet. 
On the other hand, she was never able to read a printed page. 

(0) ‘The case of a woman who had normal sight up to middle age 
and then became totally blind from ‘white atrophy of both 
retinae’. She attended the London Opthalmic Hospital, but was 
informed that nothing could be done to restore her sight. After 
a number of treatments in the form of hypnotic suggestion that 
she could eventually see, in spite of the fact that not a vestige of a 
healthy retina remained, she acquired the power of sight quite as 
good, if not better, than before she became blind. But unfortu- 
nately this power of sight diminished every hour after a treatment, 
and in the course of a few days she became totally blind again. 
After each treatment the same thing happened. The cure was 
only temporary since there were no retinal stimulations and 
consequently no evocation of clairvoyant sight. 

If these two cures were actually effected by a succession of 
mental hypnotic suggestions, they would seem to point to the 
ability of the mind in respect of sight to overcome the diseased 
conditions in the visual sensory organs, very much in the same 
way as the rectification of damaged and diseased parts, and the 
taking over vicariously of the functions of these parts by other 
healthy parts in the process of growth of living organisms. 

From the conventional standpoint, it is generally admitted that 
- visual perception is of a mental nature; that is to say, visual 

sensations of external material things are mental and not physio- 

logical. The production of visual sensations by stimuli at the end 
terminals of the optic nerves in the cortex is still a mystery for 
~ science, and there are many other unexplained things in connection 
with vision that have no satisfactory explanation in terms of the 
conventional theories. 
As evidence against my theory of vision, Dr Smythies mentions 
certain abnormal cases such as bilateral vascular lesions of the 
parietal lobe which produce inability to perceive simultaneously 
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a number of external objects and in which right and left orientation 
is entirely lost, which abnormal physiological conditions in the 
brain cause ‘ the disorders of space perception directly, which is 
the very position this theory was designed to avoid.’ 

I would reply that my theory does not reject the view that 
abnormal physiological conditions in the brain may produce 
abnormal effects in clairvoyant vision. For, if clairvoyance is a 
mental faculty, such abnormal cerebral conditions as above would 
naturally be expected to produce them. For instance, I cited in 
my book how a drug such as santonin causes us to perceive 
external objects as yellow instead of their proper colour. ‘Thus, 
in the case of ‘ vascular lesions of the parietal lobe’ we would hold 
that their effects on vision may possibly be due to the lack of in- 
tegration or correlation in respect to the cerebral processes. 
Again, the inability to estimate distances and to recognise whether 
an object is receding or approaching may be due to the patient not 
being able to perceive more than one of two objects at a time. 

Explanations on somewhat similar lines could be¥put forward 
for Dr Smythies’s other examples, namely from (r) to.(5), which 
for lack of space we cannot give here. Accordingly, my theory 
does not entail ‘ that diseases of the nervous system proximal to the 
retina should not affect vision ’, which I exemplified in my explana- 
tion of colour blindness and the effects of santonin. 

With reference to the cases (a) and (b), I would classify (a) as 
an abnormal example of what I call ‘Common Perceptual Clair- 
voyance’ or C.P.C. ; that is to say, it comes under the category 
of ordinary visual perception since the fragments of the retinae 
enabled a very small amount of neural impulses to reach the 
brain. Case (b) comes under an entirely different category as there 
is no stimulation at the retinae (the latter being non-existent) and 
consequently there is no stimulation at the cortex. It might be 
classified as a form of ‘ Travelling Clairvoyance’, which requires 
no retinal stimulation. Thus, instead of a ‘ point of view ’ outside 
the body, the mind of the patient as a result of strong hypnotic 
suggestion clairvoyantly sees from “ points of view ’ at the retinae. 
Moreover, since no neural impulses travel up the optic nerves to 
the brain, the power of exercising ‘ Travelling Clairvoyance : 
cannot be sustained without repeated hypnotic suggestions. 

I hope this letter will go some way in removing certain miscon- 
ceptions of my theory, namely, that * the distorted form of the 
nervous stimuli arriving at the cortex consequent on the distortion 
of the cornea and lens bears no relation to the subsequent dis- 
ordered perception of the external world.’ 

M. M. Moncrierr, 
Nelson, New Zealand. 
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